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READING PROORAjIS IK 3£C^li!mllY SCJfKX)!^ 



In 1925, the National Society for the Study of Education proposed 
in its Twenty-Fourth Yearbook that reading g«iidance be provided in 
secondary schools. (3)a The saice organisation, in its second report in 
1937, proposed that provision should be »ade lor refinesent of reading 
interasts, habits, and tastes. (3) 

Grii^, in a report for the Natiwial Society for the Study of 
Education in 1948, stated: 

The priaary attack on reading on the secondary 
school level should be through a program 
designed to proeote aaxiauv. reading growth 
anong all students in keeping with theiv 
individual capacities and needs. (3:322) 

Traditionally, reading has been considered a skill to be taught 
in elementary school. In the past, reading was not part of the secondary 
school curriculum , and secondary school teachers , being primarily subject 
matter oriented, assumed that pupils entering grade seven were prepared 
to read ail the materials they might encounter. This idea might have been 
valid at a time whop students with learning problems caused by reading 
dropped out of school. Soon after the end oi World War II, however, student 
population in the secondary school began to increase, and many students 
entered secondary school reading below grade le^el. It was during the 
decade from 1950 to 1960 that moat rapid growth in enrollment took place. 

It was also during this decade that secondary school administrators and 
teachers began to recognise the serious nature of the reading problem. 
Although soae school systems had provided for resdiijg instruction before 
1950, the earliest attempts of say scope began In the early fifties when 
s few secondary schools began to make definite plana to provide for some 
typo of reading instruction. Even now most secondary schools do not have 
a ireading program which subscribes to Gray*s idea^>* Progress has been made, 
however, and the schools described in this paper are an indication that 
secondary schools are rapidly implementing seme type of reading program. 

Should the program be only 2 *emedial or developmental? Gray's idea, 
from the 1948 Yearbook, is that reading Instructiosi be offered all secondary 
school students in keeping with their individual capacities. Interpreting 
this means that a developmental program which meets the neods of mos , of 
the students is necesssjry. in addition, special classes for remedial and 
accelerated students should be avail sbl«. Kvon this may not accommodate 



sNuatsers in parentheses refer to numbered references in the bibliography; 
those after the colon are page numbers. 





















all students. Schools are working towa 2 *d the goal of providing reading 
instruction for all, but the literature points out t'^at presently only a 
isw schools actually do provide for all students. 

Although all the schools describ<'Jd in this paper reported sosae* 
success, it Is worth noting that the adsinlstratlon participated 
actively or exerted leadership in alnost every case. It would seem 
r^scnable to suggest that the chances for having a successful program 
s**. ^st whon leadership is provided by the administration, and the entire 
staff wholeheartedly cooperates. In the event this ideal situstion can- 
not be attained. It is not suggeated that persons in secondary schools 
latemsted in a rsading prograsa abandon their efforts. The possibilities 
for having a strong, effective progran are, however, less likely. 

Where does reading fit into an already crowded curr^ ulum? For 
schools thoroughly convinced that a need exists, a solution can usually 
Iw found, Por those schools where the Idea of secondary school reading 
is resisted, the scheduliaig becomes much more of s problen. The schoSls 
described in this paper were all able to fit reading into a dally program 
In one way or another. 

Who is responsible for reading instruction in the secondary school? 
Ideally, a reading specialist working in cooperation with the secondary 
scheol teachers should be able to dc the Job well. The specialist provides 
the leadership, offers in-service training, teaches the special classes, 
takes care of diagnosis and testing, and guides students in a lab where 
one is available. The other teachers, e<Kipecially those of mathematics, 
social atudles, and science, can have an active and slg^nif leant role in 
reading: instruction. Since this Ideal im rarely attainable, either because 
of stiff shortages or because of lack of s.Uaff cooperation, a lesser 
progrtB usually has to do. 

What does the future hold for secon«!iiry school reading? At no 
time in our nation’s history las the need for a well-educated population 
been more evident. The demands and the probl^^ms of our so'Ciety will 
require well-educated leaders able to bring new vision snd hope to our 
country. Reading is the key to educational ®ii»£tceijs. It is safe to say 
that as the years pass there will ?oe more wading instruction available 
for sore students, nopef'ully, th© day will so^ come wlum all secondary 
school students in America will participate in some type of reading program, 

It is the purpose of this paper to desoribss and ttnalyze a f?i.v«rpiing 
of secondary wading programs which have appeared in the professional 
literature to provide answers to five major ouestioBS, 

1, How do secondary reading programs begin? 

2, What students are included in secondary reading programs? 

3, How should programs be scheduled into thiv ciurrlculum? 

4, Who is responsible for secondary reading Instruction? 

5, What are the oharacter^.sticfi of currently existing programs? 










How Read in, g Progranis Are Begun 

«bout **" past fifteen years many articles have been mttea 

■>n» .r^^i * program in the secondiiry school. These articles cover 

ntlLrf^rLtfhi?“M‘*“^’'vr*“*“*’ suggestions and recoanieKd- 

thise «™L! h““ secondary reading program. Sons of 

roiiearch oriented, with the hope that an 
affect*y® way alght be iound to teach aecoadary 

program have been developed by secondary soho;i faciui;r;i;rweie“‘^I.nlv 
hoping to inprove the reading level of their students. 

bevm .35^2 <»l»o«»»s» the question of how reading program are 

begm, and describes program on both the Senior and Junior high school 



a tot.^ S«* out of 

nart of *<woy i««ich revealed, anong other things, that a largo 

^ secondary school body was reading below level. The facul^ 

elemnt«f-S^i **'?*“®^* °*“®> »««•« oonvlnced that Jhe 

of ^ ^ expected to teach all the conplex skills 

Tmcl^a™ toe secMdary school student, and with this eonvietlon began 
f; ! n? f roaolng progran. A davelopnontal prograa grew out of a 

A'lhohs. (Si) ’hen the teachen 
!! nsny students could not read the toobnlcsl naterlal requi^ 
In aodera shop Instruction. In one of the esrllest reading prograiis 
wportsd, that in Chicago, (55) ths atinlnistratlon and faculty beoane 

reading In nany classes. Conntttees 
onaed to atndy the problen, and a conprehensive developnental 
progran was insuguratad in 1942. Anderson (1) states that s rending 

thrnrtn^* ('“*•'(». Texas, because 

a that reading was a •’cradle-to-gravo 

? developnental reading progran ahould be established In 

oi!T!^r^: “**• ■«•“»<>(•'’ (1:172) surveys, such as 

etir Jt toTdrnatlon la often revealing enough to a faculty to 

describoa a developnental reading progran 

"aeamr attem/?*” Blstrict in Ponneylvanln, which began with a 

wager attonpt to provide aid to renedlal twaders and progressed to a 

program offering reading Instruction to ail etudente,” 

^1! (®«ulty of Hexloo Klgh School, Mexico, Missouri, 

chat students were not reading as well as could be expected. Out of this 

concern g«w a reading progran. Pitting reading Into the currlculua of 
^ »«» Hlcolet High School in Milwaukee (86) did not seen to bo a problen. 
Tho s aff and aaainistration were convinced a need existed, since they 
P^“ • "®* oonpleta coiase of study. It seened loglcsl to 
incite reading from the atart. Swanby and Zielsdorf (96) report that a 
ronodlal progran waa dsveloped when the faculty and administration beoane 
"T^®’**^**® ®**®T") exanlnatlon of reading tests, that nany ninth grade 
students were reading below grade level, Leannson (59) reports that the 
superintendent of instruction in Indianapolis provided the leadership to 
begin a progran of reading Instruction In all the high schools of that city. 
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Bland (7.0) states that a remedial program had been In operation in Evanston 
Township High School, Illinois, for below average students. The administra- 
tion and faculty, however, recognized the need for implementing a total 
school program to include all students* Criticism from the public, more 
rigid college entrance requirements, and a desire to Improve the inrtri^tional 
progriS} caused the Atlanta (98) School .^dmlaiitration to provide for,” reading 
in its secondary schools* After careful exajaination of pupil records, 

IVrrmey (09) reports the faculty and administration decided a secondary 
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that the faculty of Morthview High School, Horfclk, Virginia, devoted timri 
to studying the long-range instructional plaiut of the school to dot<^rmi,ne 
where improvements were needed. After careful study, the faculty decided 
to direct its efforts toward providing for and >ving reading instm^stlon* 
In Saraaota Junior High School, Sarasota, Florida, Turner (103) reports 
that all the teachers met many times with the school principal to discuss 
ways of improving ths currlculun* It was docided that some provision for 
reading instruction was needed, and aa a result of total faculty cooperation 
a Reading Enrichment course was added to the curriculum for all pupils* 
Probably the most decisive action to establish reading in secondary schools 
was taken by the state of Pennsylvania* (65) la 1959, the State Council of 
Education mandated a reading program for all ptd>llc school seventh and eighth 
graders* Some opposition was noted; however, 81 percent of surveyed Jimlor 
high schools responded favorably to the mandate* The State Council of 
Education anticipated sigalficant improvement in reading levels of Junior 
high school students. 

Summary 



Uimy articles describing secondai?y school roadlng do not state 
who initiates a reading program. In some situations it is appnrent that 
admlnistratora lay the groundwork. In other easoe school faculties, 
elthsr in small groups or working as a total group, stir up interest in 
reading. In still other situations, school surveys, outside community 
pressures, and teat results provide the motivation to stir a secondary 
scisool faculty into tckiiig so»a action. In Pennsylvania, the state 
department assumed broad leadership by requiring reading instruction in 
all Junior high aobools* The type of program was left up to the individual 
schools* 

Most reading programs seem to have been planned and started by 
the administration with faculty coopers t 1cm* Cleland (15) feels that a 
reading program in ssccadary scliools cannot succeed without the dynamic 
leadership of the administration* Crockett (16) also notets that the 
siiecess of a reading program in secondary school will be in proportion 
to the quality of its leadership. Grissom stater.: "The genesis of a 

reading improvement program always eaia be traced directly to staff interest 
WKd oonoera." (25:162) 



Reading in the Senior High School (Grades 10, 11, 12) 

A developmental reading program was established for all tenth 
grade students la Carlsbad High School in MOw MeadLco* (67) Bach 
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section of grade ten EngllsSi was scheduled for six weeks of instruction 
in reading sojoetiaie during the year. The prograii consisted prinarily 
oi efforts toward improving reading speed and coiiprehcnsion. The English 
teachers of Carlsbad, saaisted by the Director of Instruction, were 
responsible for instruction. Test results at th€» conclusion of the six 
weeks program indicated that atudents conalstentl.y showed aark^id Improve- 
ment under thia plan. Comparison of student** ri^ading ranks one year 
later also showed that the developmental residing program in the sophomore 
year was worthwhile. It was decided to continui the dev*lopa»ntal program 
in the tenth grade, and to expand the program to include some students in 
grades eleven and twelve* 

Several attempts had been made to establish a county -wide reading 
program in Butte County, California, (52) without the aid of a jreadlng 
apecialist. The attempts mat with failure because no high achool in 
Butte County had a reading teacher or any other teacher who was willing 
to assume leadership in developing a reading program. Reding had been 
left to the ingenuity of the clasaroom teachers* The English teachers had 
tried to provide for some reading instruction. Since money was not avail- 
able for special reading teachers, a .reading program had to be developed 
which would fit into the existing cax’riCT4lum. The curriculum coordinator 
administered tho diagnostiv^> and follo*'-up teats and introduced the program 
in each participating claat^ in each county hii 5 h school. He also advised 
and encouraged the English teachers whi’) were sreaponsible for inatruetion.. 
Kot all students in the five high schools participated . Groups were 
fcsicctad from the freshman, sophomore, iiuiid junior classes. Observations 
made by the author indicate that although many students made considerable 
improvemaat in both rate and comprehension, more improvejient could have 
been made had thsre been stronger faculty’ support. 

Jensien and Stone (50) re/^r^ on m reading program developed^ for 
Shmftor High School in which three years df intensive search was required 
before a full time director of reading could be found. It was decided 
that a reading program should operate in three areas; remedial reading, 
developlif^ntal reading, and. professional assistance to the faculty. In the 
developmental program, Msistance was provided the average and superior 
students by giving them clasaroom instruction in reading for one hour per 
day, five days each week, for a period of six to eight veeks. Thia part 
of the program was aimed primarily at studenta who intended to continue 
their education beyond high school. Professional assistance to the faculty 
was given by the reading consultant pmrt tine. The rest of his time was 
■pent working with disabled readers. 

Campbell (17) describes a reading pregram in which all students 
attending Northview High School could participate. After careful study 
by a committee and experimentation by several faculty membera, a plan 
was proposed. Freshmen were taught reading ten minutes daily in English, 
social studies, aatheaatics, and science olaases. Sophomores ivero taught 
reading one period weakly in the saKe claeaea. Juniors were taught reading 
one period weekly in English data , and seniors had reading at the discre- 
tion of their English teachers. It ia significant to note that the inculty 
devoted a full year to planning this program* Another significant feature 
was the in-service training provided for the staff. Although a reading 
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consultant was not available it was recognized that outside help was 
necessary; consequently p a consultant Iroic the MoOuffey Reading Clinic 
was brought in to help wfith the program. 

Jenson and Clark (51) report on a reading progran at Phoenix 
Technical School which gi*ew out of a reaedial reading clinic. Only a 
students were being reached by the clinic, and it was becoalng 
apparent that many students had difficulty reading the technical material 
required in modern ahop ia.\« trust ion ^ It was decided to expand the progSam 
to Include all entering students, and to coordinate reading with Sngllsh« 
All entering freshmen were tested, and on the baais of test results 
divided into four instructional groups which were taught by four freshman 
Sngllah teachers. All groups received approximately eighty hours of 
elaaaroom instruction. An evaluation of the program revealed that three 
of the four groups made aignif leant gains. The group which did not gain 
included the best students. The author felt this group did not receive 
the same amoimt of attention as the other groups because they were 
already reading at a much higher level. 

Hill (46) describes the organizational plan used An Dubuque. The 
results of a survey showed that a definite need existed for a reading 
program. Grades seven and nine were selected for detailed study during 
planning stages, because in each caae the students in these grades 
would be in either Junior or senior high school for at least two wore 
years. A reading consultant assumed the leadership for the progr^im. 
Reading levels were determined for each fitudent. Four divisions were 
created in grades seven and ton to accommodate all the students reading 
at various levels. Three of the divisions were taught reading by English 
teachers in Bngllsh classes. In one division of grade seven, reading was 
includad as part of a block or core which S 4 .«o included social studies, 
spelling, and language arts. Instructora, who wore given guidance in the 
planning of the program and v':b/i selection of aaterlala, were assigned 
these divisions on a voluntary basis. Only staff members who displayed 
a sincere interest in working with reading were selected. In-service 
training was provided for tho staff. At tbs completion of the first 
year the program was carefully evaluated and some changes made. One of 
the most notable results of this program was tha strong interest and 
enthusiasm displayed by the teachers. 

As a result of a developmental program described by Crockett and 
Niles (30) in Windsor, each department in this high school 

agreed to set aside time in each class to teach reading. The program 
was intended to accomplish the following goals: ( 1 ) to make every teacher 

appreciate his part in a reading program;^ (2) to provide for regular 
teaching of reading in. evex*y class every day, and (3) to make use of 
the textbooks already in thti hands of the pupils. A schedule for teaching 
four btslc akllla was developed. The English teachers taught written 
recsll for a period of two weeks. During the sasmi two weeks the social 
atudlea teachers taught speed and skimming. At the end of two weeks the 
schedule was rotated, giving each teacher an opportunity to concentrate 
on a different iwsdlng Ten minutes was set aside at the beginning 

of each period for this project, and every teacher was expected to 
participate. Tit, a regular textbook in each class was used as the reading 
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text. Becewe ao steff aeiRber was qualified as a readiag consultauit , the 
staff of Windsor High School decided to secure the services of ®n outside 
reading consultant. The program proved to be successful, and it was 
decided the sane plan of instruction would l>e continued. 

Beacon and Gillett (8) report on a reading program in Eugene, 
Oregon, where reading was open to all students as an elec'*-lv© subject. 
Class size was kept at twenty atudents; cwisequantiy , many students had 
to wait before being able to enroll. The program was designed to be 
selfosotivatlng and self-directing. Special reading teaclsei** were avail- 
able for both the reeadial and developmental phases of the program. 

There was no attempt to wegregatd students of equsl ability Into separnte 
classes. The author points out one of the strengths of the program was 
the fact that it was not a class for only poor r€»ad.ers, A permissive 
atmosphere was maimtalmed, and the students wars fx*ee to move quietly 
around and talk ^th other stialents or the teacher, as long as othera 
were not disturbed. Xm this program the services of the guidance 
director, reading cllnlolam, school counselor, school nurse, and 
librarian were utilised, thus making for a very muccessful project. 

A redding program described by Ramsey (77) In Mexico, Missouri, 
had the following characteriatica: (1) reading instruction was given 

in eleventh grade English classes by English teachers who had previous 
training In the teaching of reading, (2) no attempt was made to group 
fitudents homogeneously, (3) reading instruction was given as part of 
literatura instruction, and (4) four important study skills— v^ord attack, 
vocabulary, comprehension, and reading rate— were stressed. Although 
professional help was provided in setting up the program and providing 
in-aervice tralnims for the staff, the teachers conducted this program 
throughout theypear without the help of a reading consultant. To deter- 
■dne the effectiveness of the reading instruotiem, a control group 
consisting of seventy-eight eleventh grade students was created. Those 
students xwceived no formal instruction in reading. The gains of the 
experimental group ware superior to those of the control group in every 
measured ability. As a result of thl@ experiment the author felt there 
was great value im making reading Inatriustion a regular part of English 
Instruction. 

Leamnion (59) reports on a developmental reading program begun 
in all of the high schools of Indianapolis at th© same tine. The progriua 
was experimental in nature at the start. One school made the program 
voluntary, other schools required seAiing for til pupils, and in still 
other schools reading waa offered to certain classes within th© school. 
Special developmental readiag labs were aet up in each high school. 
Personnel to handle the laba were given three weeks instruction in 
developmental reading. Twmnty-two Engliah teachers participated in th© 
workshop. Reading instrtwtion was scheduled ms m regular part of the 
Saglish course. A reading consultant was assigned to coordinate th© 
activities of all the schools. Because the first year's results lived 
up to the expectations of the staff, the reading program was to bo 
expanded to Include all pupils for a minimum of one semester soaetlme 
during the time a student waa in senior high school. 
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Noall ( 72 ) reporti oa one of the few inetances where large group 
loat ruction in reading was attempted. A study was conducted in Lynfleld 
High School in liaasaoltiuaetts, to detemino if reading akllla could be 
taisght to a large nunl>er of high school atudenta in the aame roo* at the 
same tine, and still provide for individual differences. Th© program, 
which ran for an ?AOur after school three tines a week for seven weeks in 
a large cafeteria, wait taught by a trained, but Inexperienced teacher. 

A public address aystana was used whenever the entire group of 114 students 

«■» w > 1^11 ■■■ I ■ *-«»»--■ — <r — S ' - “ - 

aostly dealing wltfe the setting for the program. Students did accept 
responsibility for thdir own attendance and behavior. Initially students 
worked in groups, however, at the beginning of t!^ third week they began 
working on individual assignnents. Significant growth was noted, indicating 
that Individual differences can be considered even when classes are very 
large. 



Severson (85) .’reports on a program developed for Nioolet High 
School in Milwaukee. Since the school was new the staff planned a reading 
program which wms an integrated part of the eurrieulum and which was 
available for all studlenta. A full time reading consultant was employed. 

Xhe reading study skills were to be s bsslc part of the school’s curriculua, 
and all subject matter teachers were to teach reading. Special classes 
were provided for both remedial and iccelerated students. An Interesting 
approach was used by ithe faculty to introduce reading to the students of 
this high school. On the first day of school all teachers participating 
in the reading program presented the asm© type lesson. This was done to 
impress the students with th€» importance of reading in all subject areas. 

The teachers then continuiid -o present lessoma in this way. Improvements 
in reading level, spelling, and over-all reading interest were evident. 

The faciaty also reacted with enthusiasm to this reading program, 

A pre-college reading program reported by Dorbin (114) was developed 
primixrily for those students planning on entering college. In September 
of each year a list of Juniors planning oh entering college was submitted 
to tbs Guidance Department of Masoapequa High School in New York. Heading 
tehch'irs and the guidance counselor visited the English clamses to 
explfoin the purposes of the Pre-College Reading (k>urse. Interested 
iitudenta were scheduled for two periods a week, usually not nor© than 
fifteen to a group. The students* free period was used for reading 
Instruction. Pour semesters of developmental work were involved. A 
senior entering the program for the first time was placed it first 
phase of the program. Four days s imiek were devoted to devoiopaental 
reading, and one day devoted to students meedimg remedial Instruction. 
Average gains for & semester were impressive. The author stressed teamwork 
as a factor in the aucceas of the program. 

To improve the skill of the normal reader, a reading center was 
established in Lakewr>od High School, Lakewood, Ohio. (31) The faculty 
had questioned whether senior high school students would xise the lab, but 
it was soon discovered that more students wanted to use the lab than 
could be accommodated. Because of this, seniors were given first chance 
to use the center. Instruction was individualised and students were 
required to \*se the center during their free periods. A special 
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instructor wss avsilablo to give help to all atudente all day. Speed, 
conpre hens ion, correct study habits, and methods of remembering and 
concentrating were all stressed. The reading center proved to be popular 
among high school pupils, and it was generally felt they definitely 
improved in reading skills. 




Hegman (45) reports on a Developmental Reading Laboratory at Eden 
Central High School in Ohio. The laboratory was organized for all 
students in grades nine, ten, eleven, and twelve, and was operated on an 
Individualized basis. An environment conducive to quiet, independent, 
unpressured study was provided. The program was designed to be self- 
motivating end self -directing. Students were to be given only a limited 
amount of aupervision. All levels of ability from all high school classes 
would work in the lab at the same time. Students were admitted at any 
time during the school year and could continue working in the lab until 
they achieved their objectives. The philosophy of this school can best 
be summed up in the following statement: 

The Reading Lab offers an environment that 
provides freedom to learn individually. 

Independently, successfully, freedom from 
pressure of mssififnments, of competition, 
of grades ““freedom for almost immediate 
success, immediate use of learned skills, 
and acquired tools for securing endless 
knowledge. (45:67) 

A special teacher was assigned to supervise and assist sti^ents 
in the lab; however, it was discovered that once students realized the 
importance of their work very little supervision was necessary- 

In Atlanta {S3) an experimental study involving tvo groups of 
average and above-average seniors was conducted to detennine if high 
scfec^ol students planning to attend college were reading well enough to 
cope with the difficult materials used in college courses. A o«8“ 
semester course was designed to increase the students* rate of reading, 
to develop flexible reading habits, and to improve their ccmprehension 
and reading vocabulary. Classes for the experimental group met for five 
fifty -minute periods each week for sixteen weeks. Work was individualize 
a laboratory-type setting and stuients were given opportunities to 
work the accelerator and other devices. The control group received no 
special instruction in reading. At the end of the semester both groups 
were tested. While the cxperimer^tal group was superior in rate, the 
mean scores for vocabulary and comprehension for the control group were 
slightly higher. The author suggests that the teachers of the experimental 
group relied too heavily on machine and drill devices. In future programs 
it was decided to emphasize the mechanics of reading less and to concentrate 

on other reading skills. 

A sumner program for strxients In grades eleven and twelve who we^ 
planning to enter college and who were average or above in academic standing 
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was also described. (98) Classes met for ninety minutes five days a week 
for eight weeks. Both group and individualized activities were included 
In the program. In the summer, more attention was given to vocabulary and 
comprehension and less on rate of reading. Progress in three areas— rate, 
comprehension, and vocabulary— was impressive. No statistical comparison 
could be mrde between the summer program and the experimental semester of 
the regular academic yearj however, both students and teachers . reacted very 

.. ♦ii^ rtm^arrsin. The orlnclDle difference between the 

programs was the use of machines and ether pacing devices to improve 
rate. 

At Needham Senior High School, Needham, Massachusetts, Tormey (99) 
describes a reading program, conducted by special reading tec^chere, which 
permitted all freshmen and seniors who wished to participate. Develop- 
mental reading classes, limited to twenty students, met twice weekly. 
Students vent to reading instead of study halls. The fxrs*, developmental 
reading course operated with one teacher, with seniors given first choice. 
In the second year of operation a second reading teacher was employed and 
all ninth-grade students were required to take the course. Other students 
could elect to take reading if they chose, with seniors given preierence. 
Most students would take reading for one semester; however, some were 
permitted to take the Ciourse for a full year. Sinoe all ninth grade 
students scoring below the f©th percentile were ^required to take rcsdiag 
at Needham, there was eiosething in the develoi^ntai reading course to 
help nearly all students get a :od start in high school. 

Sisaasrs (95) reports on a reading program at East High School, 
Duluth, Minnesota, in which five tenth-grade classes were taught reading 
for one 3 i,x-week block of time. The students were scheduled in the 
reading lab dwring time taken from their regular English classes. The 
English teachers and a special reading teacher provided the reading 
instruction. Since the student population of East High School ranks above 
the nt\tional average, in that between 80 and 85 per cent of the graduates 
enroll in an Institution of higher learning, a program was developed 
keeping in mind objectives that would help these students in college. 

The ins true tiokMsi program for all groups was the same. Each perio<l of 
fifty minutes was divided into two sessions of twenty-five minutes.. Two 
•^tivittes were then possible simultaneouclyr The reading specialist 
could work with one group of students while the English teacher supervised 
the activities of another group. Reading g£ins were statistically 
significant. Both students and faculty reacted favorably. This study 
provides a good illustration of the kind of working relationship which 
is necessary and attainable if best results are to be achieved. 

Bond (11) discusses a special program for retarded readers in 
the Geraaarown Friends School in Philadelphia. Most students became 
Involved in the remedial reading program upon entering the seventh 
tenth grades. At this time they were given a reading test. Other pupils 
in other grades were tested upon a teacher’s ipecomaent.ation and some 
then involved in the remedial program. It was set up primarily for 
students reading below level; however, some students not reading 
levol were also admitted. Students were grouped for instruction according 
to their abi.tity and their specific reading needs. Groups were always 



kept to five or less students. It was necessary at times to have severvSl 
groups at one grade level. The groups met twice weekly for fifty minutes 
each session. A special reading teacher was responsible for the instruction. 
Reading classes were scheduled during the day for the students. Since 
the staff was enthusiastic about the program, this did not present problems. 

Swenby and Zlelsdorf (96) report on a ramedial -reading program in 
the senior high school in Wausau, Wisconsin, as part of the regular school 
program. Three sections of tenth ^rade English were designated special 
English. Tie regular tenth grade English course was foi lowed, wtth a 
certain part, of each period used for teaching;; reading. Classes were 
limited to twenty students. The guidance director and t!ie ninth grade 
English teachers cooperated in making choices for these classes. The 
program was carried out without the aid of a reading expert, and with only 
slight change in the school program. Since reading w.\b included with English, 
there was no need to schedule another period. General response by both 
students and faculty was very favorable* One of the important results of 
this program was an awareness of the importance of basic reading skills, 
and of the close correlation between reading and academic success. 

Summary 

In studying the literature one finds many differences in senior 
high school reading programs. If one could examine hundreds of programs, 
it would be easier to generalize; however, some direction can be noted 
from examining a small number of cases. 

Only five of the twenty senior high schools studied required all 
students in all grades to take reading. Thirteen schools required reading 
of all students in at least one grade. In two schools reading was offered 
as an elective for all students. 

Six of the twenty schools Included reading instruction during the 
regular English period. In four ochocls reading was scheduled just as 
any other subject. In four other schools reading was a cooperative venture 
with instruction included in science, social studies, and mathematics. 

Reading laboratories are becoming more prevalent, and at least three 
schools in this study focused their entire program on a lab. Two schools 
scheduled reading during students' free periods, and in ome situation 
reading Instruction was provided after school 'o^lMBurs. 

In nine cases revie?ied special reading teachers were responsible 
for instruction. At least seven schools left the development of a 
reading program up to the English teachers. In four schools the teacliers 
of social studies, mathematics, science, and English included reading 
in their daily instruction. 

Developmental programs were found iu thirteen of the twenty schools 
reviewed. Four of the schools had both developmental and remedial pro- 
grams. One school provided reading Instruction for all students by having 
a developmental, remedial, and accelerated program. Two schools reported 
only a remedial prog:*am. 
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Reading in the Jmior High School (Grades 7, 8, 9) 



In a reading program described by Capehart (18) in 0»k Ridge, 
Tennessee, all pupils in grades seven and eight were taught reading by 
homeroom teachers in self-contained classroonui. After « careful itudy 
of students* reading levels, it was decided that many students needed 
more help than the regular classroom teacher could provide. A program 
was planned which classified pupils into three groups according to 
reading level and intelligence. Laboratory experiences, in addition 
to regular homeroom reading, were provided for some of the pupils who 
it was thought would benefit most. The teachers were very pleased with 
the progress of the students in the laboratory and recommended that more 



atudeuts be given the laboratory experience. 



An all-school reading program wta reported by Cramer (29) in West 
Junior High, Kansas City, Missouri, in which the public library provided 
the core around which a reading program was developed. Students met in 
the library for a forty-five minute period twice etch school month. The 
teacher zssiioBd the responsibility for lasaageaent of the pupils, and the 
librarian was responsible for instruction. Hothing was said about a 
remedial or developmental reading program; however, the author states 
that generally all pupils retd up to their capmeities fro® year to year 
as a result of this library program. 



Anderson (1) describes a program for seventh grade students in 
Lufkin, Texas, in which three homogeneous groups were formed from ten 
seventh grade rooms. Each group contained five sections. The year was 
divided into three semesters, each of which was twelve weeks long. A 
master teacher with much experience in teaching reading and language arts 
was selected to develop and to teach in the progrnn. The students who 
needed the most help were given special instruction during the first 
semester. During the second semester the average seventh— grade pupils 
received the special instruction. The accelerated pupils received reading 
instruction during the final seiaester. An interesting innovation in this 
program was a weekly trip to the auditorium where all the seventh graders 
in the school participated in the same lesson. 

McCracken (60) describes a developmental reading program for 
eighth grade sttidenta. Reading was taught as an independent subject 
not correlated with other subjects. The class was taught daily through- 
out the year by a specla.! reading tescher. Although the stijdents met 
for some large group Instruction, small groups were used most of the time. 

A reading course for seventh-grade students in Westview Junior 
High Sch(X)l, Miami, Florida, was described by Schiavone. (82) This 
program was primarily for enrichment and was set up to help each exudent 
gain an understanding of the reading skilla necessary for optimum growth. 

A spocial remedial reading section was included for severely retarded 
readers. The program consisted of three twelve-week i^*:lts, one each in 
art, music, and reading. The seventh grade was divided into three sections, 
each section taking one of the units each semester. Fifteen seventh grame 
classes participated in the program, with a reading specialist responsible 
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for instruction. Students xwsrs pemittsd an hour each week in the library 
for book selection and instruction, taught and supervised by the school 
librarian. Teachers rated the program positively and felt st\idents improved 
In reading ability. 

Cohn (26) reports on the growth of reading clinics in New York 
City, from one in 1555 sltv-n in 1965. Each clinic was atsffed with 

three reading teachers, one school psychoxogirt , one school social worker, 
and periodically a psychiatrist. Children were released from their regular 
area schools to come to the clinic on a regularly -scheduled basis for 
reading instruction. The clinic taught 3,000 children yearly. 

Conroy (27) tells how she was able to motivate retarded readers 
at Bertha Dreyfus Junior High School, Staten Island, New York, by having 
them write and publish their own articles and stories In their school 
paper. The scho&l paper was then used as a reading text, and Conroy 
reports that students were thrilled to see their own work used in this 
wray. Motivation was not s problem; students were anxious to read. States 
the author: 



If students realize and accept those values of 
language skills, they will be able to achieve 
in ether academic areas. Self-motivation is 
the strongest impelling force known In the 
realm of education. In this regard, the use of 
the school literary, magazine with retarded readers 
should not be overlooked. (27: 626) 

A twenty -week experimerit reported by Martens (66) was conducted 
in s Catholic girls* school in St. Paul, Minnesota, with two matched 
groups in grades 'ieven and eight, to determine the effects of pacer 
training. "^Any student whose reading achievement was at least one year 
below level was placed in the apecial class = A lagge majority of the 
particlpantfi had normal 07/ above intelligence. The same teacher 
conducted all reading clftsaea and directed study periods in which she 
was available for direction and guidance. All students were excused 
from the same course on alternate days to attend the reading courae. 

After twenty weeks the students were tested. Both groups, the one 
using the pacer and the one using other riaterlala, made substantial gains, 
with the pacer-trained group receiving the higher score. The author 
points out that these gains were relatively permanent. It is important 
to note that only small dlffer^iuces were evidenced between the two groups, 
indicating that the reading pacer ia not necessary for the success of s 
reading program. 

Ellis (34) reports on s reading plan in Levittown, Pennsylvania, 
which began as a remedial program and advanced to a very latensive 
program for all students. This expansion Involved classifying all 
students in three sections according to ability and intelligence. Students 
were then grouped homogeneously within the large sections for more 
effective instruction. The amount of time consigpied to reading varied 
with the students' abilities. English teachers were responsible for 
instruction. Aids were assigned to the teachers of the most retarded 
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readers. Two laportsEt outcomes were expected by 

^re lndlvlduallzatio.s of pupil Instruction end an in-eervlce training 
period for prospective reading toacfcers. 

VoKol (108) describes a read.lng plan at Skiles Junior High 
vogoi u ' . . ^hlch four basic Instructional groups — 

accetert^^’aveiage, .^ideMchievlng. and slow learner-were fomed 
Retdlng wa. taught a. a subject within the I, 

/iHn<r WMil available for the mosr reieruou -- 

rtri^Ld cllnlei«.. Oreps were teught in five 

spproxlmstely thirty students each, with the ^"tn^ln 

resdlng teacher responsible fer Inetructlon. To . 

other subjects, special units «*« /Jf ,esdl„g consultant 
»«thA»atica science, and social studies, teachers. The reaaing coneu* 

were also provided opportunities to observe the teaching of rosdlag in 
elementary schools* 

Pan tv (76) describeii a remedial reading program in Battle 
creeh «--Ln In whlen students sere selected from grades seven. 

individual. Since students expressed disappointment . 

iS^lnHuilng their elective periods, they were excused from B>gl.sh «.d 
studio* classes. These were the subjects in which 

«,re having ^S.:rdi««rt ^thl of 

for a J g„a ,11 but 29 of 318 students made gains. Petty 

^W™es mr^uTlor h“S l^ol students esn -she good gains in re«ilng 

if‘indlvidu.l need, are O^-fo-VaSof S‘l::^l:s“LTi«t bor;er, 

dSabled re.de?: should receive 
apaclal help before they reach junior high school. 

Turner (103) describe, the action taken by the ^ 

rsM^S’rirr^:' ^ rti“ 

rir^-Siule”* it»reridint*thi“>.^rsi^entf than 

pupils with laVj# S ox Y* 4,^ A anAGlal i^^SdlllK 

rjT.“.:.“~ j::s: s: r» 

SSu ». :r..“»:rs» rs;s.“ :7S» 

sr»,r.~ ‘S™ ~ »• 

program was successful, and plans were made to Include mo*^ pup 
the future. 
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Um&ns r 6 i 5 >orts on n rcwoclial ronding program in W6W York 

City In which maximum use was made of remedial reading teachers, A 
special plan was developed in which those teachers would be responsible 
for reading instruction in specific Junior high classes and be assisted 
by the regular classroom teacher. In time it was expected the regular 
junior high teacher would be responsible lor the reading instruction, 
leaving the remedial teacher free to move to another classroom. By 
following this plan two outcomes were expected: st«ident8^would^ receive 

special help in reading and inexporionccd toaehers would bs trained on 
the Job. Junior high school teachers were asked to volunteer^ with the 
understanding that after a certain period of time they would take over 
by themselves. It was hoped this plan would make it possible for more 
teachers to become sensitive to pupils* reading problems /and to provide 
teachers with some skill in reading instruction. 



A reading olan at Farnsworth Junior High School in Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, which'w'as established for advanced readers is described by 
Miller. (69) The program was first offered as an elective, and only 
eighteen students i^egistered. A three-pronged attack including vocabulary 
development, improving reading rate, and broadening pupil interests was 
suggested. This program proved to be eery successful, the needs and 
interests of other students were considered, and eventually classes were 
extended to Include others. A reading teacher was in charge of InstruotioM; 
except for remedial cases who were taught in the English classes. The 
demand for the classes to continue indicated the program’s success. 

Clinical services for seriously-retarded readers were not available, and 
the author doss suggest a need in this area. 



One of the most unique and interesting developments in reading 
was reported by Cooke. (28) A plan was conceived by Miss Muriel O^ten 
of Westchester County, New York, for a reading clinic on wheels. This 
vehicle was to serve twelve school districts with 35,000 children and 
wsis called a Rolling Reader. The Rolling Reader was to serve three 
purposes: (1) to provide instruction and diagnosis for severely retarded 

readers, (2) to serve as a teacher's in-service educatlcy/i laboratory, and 
(3) to serve as a research unit. The Rolling Reader was 36 feet long, 
equipped with a generator, air conditioner, heating system, and classr<^m. 
It provided seven equipped carrells which were tised for individual 
To be of assistance to ell the students and teachers of Westchester County, 
the plan was for the vehicle to spend a cortaia amount of time at each 

school . 



A reading program in Kenmore, New York, planmjd as a summer school 
activity for advanced Junior high pupils and taught by the regular seventh 
grade language arts teachers, was described by Viox. (106) Since only a 
limited number of students could be Included, the criterion for admittance 
wore stringent. Students retarded in reading and those with other problems, 
either academic or emotional, were not accepted. Students met 
hours and forty-five minutes daily for six weeks. Although the article 
does not describe the actiWitles of the program, it does give very 
statements about the growth in reading skill and improved attitudes on che 

part of the students. 
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Cawley and Chaffin (22) report on a study conducted with seventh 
/^rade students. To evaluate the effectiveness of the program two 
groups of matched subjects aer© set up, all reading below grade level. 
Those students were taufjht by re^>ding specialists for twenty -five minutes 
a day for one semester. Although both groups had definite reading 
instruction, pr;>cedures and materials were not the same. In both groups, 
however, the gains oflde during the instructional period and the post- 
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the results of this pjrogran provided evidence Chat substantial growth can 
be made by students in a reading program in which only the skills of 
reading are emphasizod. 



liteeves C78) describes an experiment in improving reading among 
three low eighth grade classes in Sidney Uiiier Junior High School, Houston, 
Texas, in which ”a plannfor teaching reading was sought that would provide 
not only fetimulating auiterial for students at all levels of ability, but 
an incentive for their rei^ding extensively.** (78:15) A committee of 
seven teachers— three in Knglish, three in social studies, and one in 
science — and the principal, planned the program. It was decided by the 
committee that reading done in English classes should contribute in some 
way to the work being done in social science and science. English teachers 
were ref»ponsible for instructioii/Nof the reading taught in their classes. 

Ths first year cf the program proved to be very successful, and it was 
planned to Include more students a second year. Unfortunately, too many 
•tnff changes cmused the program to he ieeffective the second year; 
however, the author states the staff Intended to try again. 

Summary 



The Junior high school reading programs diif€>r in several ways 
from the senior high programs. At least eight schools, out of the 
eighteen reviewed, reported only remadial progri^ms. Three schools required 
reading for all students in Junior high, and fftur schools required reading 
in either seventh or eighth grade, Reading instruction for advanced pupils 
was offered in one school. 

Reading was taught in a special period in ten schools. Only three 
schools reported that reading was taught la an English class. It was 
taught in a self-contained sltua\i,lon in two schools, and in one school 
the library waa mentioned as the center for reading activity. 

In nine schools a special reading teacher was responsible for 
instruction. English teachers provided instruction in three schools, 
and In four other schools a librarian or homeroom teacher developed the 
reading program. 

Two prograss£i were described which cannot be categorized with the 
others. One of the most unique approaches to providing in-service 
training to teachers and remedial instruction to students was the Rolling 
Reader. By traveling from school to school this vehicle wes able to 
reach thousands of students and hundreds of teachers, undoubtedly many 
people are waiting for reports. If successful, this type of vehicle 
could sitspllfy in-service training and provide remedial instruction to 
pupils in remote areas. 
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Many schools have sununsr school programs; however, only one 
reported a program limited exclusively to advanced pupils. Because 
class size had to be limited, the qualifications for entrance were 
stringent. Students with reading problens were not admitted. 



In the articles reviewed, feur types of reading prograjns were 
described, with remedial projgrans the most common. Eight schools 
reported only this type of reading program. Six schools reported 
developmental reading. One reported only an accelerated program, and 
one other school described a program which was developmental, remedial, 
and accelerated. 



Cent lus ion 



In reviewing the literature on reatling programs in seconda'^^ 
schools, it is snco^irsgittg to note from the authors' descriptions th^t 
the majority of profjrans already in progress are viewed positively and 
with optimism for their continued success. As hinted in the introduction, 
the problem of school dropouts before World War II was net nearly as 
predominant an iscue as it has become during and since the 1950’ s. The 
causes for and solutions to the dropout problem are a matter for concern 
and study beyond the scope of this paper. However, it is widely recognized 
that reading problems and the dropout problem are closely related, and 
it is at the secondary school level that the two often become one. The 
elementary school child may not read well and may not enjoy reading, but 
it is in secondary school that he can, and ofx;en does, turn his back 
on that which reading represents— miducation and learning. This then 
points to the reading problem as a grave issue, and the problem of the 
flotaddering secondary school reader as a focal point for concern— -the 
individual at the critical point of making decisions which will Influence 
his futiure failure or success. 



It seems apparent that although successful programs of reading 
have been organized in a number of secondary schools throughout the 
country there is a need for some kind of unified plan of action. The 
literature points out that those schools which have initiated secondary 
reading programs have often of necessity done so on a trial and error 
basis. Although there is room for new ideas and a pioneer approach in 
this, as in any area of education, there is also the necessity for 
guidelines set up by those who have studied and experimented for the use 
of those who are simply practitioners. These can cowe only after the 
test cases have been thoroughly evsluatod. One can hope that the present 
programs in operation are serving as test oases and that concrete 
secondary reading program plans can and will evolve. 
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